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Minnesota Libraries 


With the beginning of this volume Library Notes and News is appearing in a slightly 
different format and under a new name, Minnesota Lisrarigs. This title is more 
in keeping with the present character of our publication and has the advantage of being 
shorter and simpler. 


The practice of publishing special numbers dealing fully with specific phases of library 
work will be continued in Minnesota Liprartzs. Special numbers planned for future 
publication include: Publicity and the Library, College Libraries, Library Personnel, and 
Children’s Libraries. The first three will appear probably during this year. 


We welcome suggestions for the publication of material in Minnesota Lipraries 
which may seem desirable or necessary to librarians in the conduct of their work. Librarians 
are especially invited to send in news of general interest and importance such as, money or 
book bequests, new buildings, additions to buildings, deaths, changes in positions, and 
publicity programs. 


Our aim is to make this periodical serve you effectively and well. To achieve it, we need 
your assistance and cooperation. 


“The Grapes of Wrath" 


Ever since the printed word became a reality there have been attempts to suppress 
writings that offended the taste or the viewpoint of some people. Currently, suppression has 
reached a new high with the publication of John Steinbeck’s Grapes of wrath. Last fall three 
copies of this book were ordered burned by the library board of East St. Louis. The National 
Council of Censorship criticized the burning in a telegram to the Board which stated that 
the act “condemns itself as a parallel to recent acts of totalitarian governments. Instead of 
burning the book, more copies should be made available for what your own librarian described 
as ‘the waiting list longer than for any other book in recent history’.” The Board later 
rescinded its resolution which had aroused nationwide criticism. 


The National Council also urged the City Library Committee of Camden, N. J., to lift 
its ban on Grapes of wrath. In a telegram to the Committee, the Council stated: “The report 
that you have imposed a censorship on the novel, The Grapes of wrath by failing to obtain 
copies for circulation despite wide demand, invites condemnation by all defenders of freedom 
of expression . . . Adult citizens in a democracy are entitled to free access to published works 
dealing with any subject, whether or not controversial.” 


These incidents serve to focus attention anew on a growing tendency in this direction. 
It has been only recently that the Council of the American Library Association, mindful of 
the growing intolerance, suppression of free speech, and censorship affecting the rights of 
minorities and individuals, promulgated the library’s Bill of Rights. 
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No library board should arrogate to itself the right to censor the readings of others by 
suppressing books because they contain a point of view or form of language with which it 
disagrees. 


Who is competent to say what is or what is not harmful reading for someone else? No 
two individuals think alike or react in the same way. While one reader may find a book 
thought-provoking and believe that it gives him a better understanding of the world in which 
he lives, another may find the same book only degrading and nasty. Surely, the worth or 
otherwise of a book — its beauty or vulgarity, its greatness or cheapness — must always 
depend upon the mind which the reader brings to it. 


There may be excellent and justifiable reasons for exercising supervision over adolescent 
readers. The public library has a responsibility for the immature reader of school age whose 
mind is still in the formative process, but the practice of suppression or censorship is indefen- 
sible in the selection of books for adult readers. It can be defended only in the case of salacious 
or pornographic books primarily written for that effect. 


The public library as an educational institution supported by all the taxpayers has an 
obligation to make Grapes of wrath available to its reading public in the same manner that 
it provides books for those who never rise above the reading level of the Harold Bell Wright 


type of book. 


A book such as Grapes of wrath should be considered for purchase solely on its merits. 
It should be evaluated in terms of its authorship, informative value, sincerity, social signifi- 
cance, literary merit, and its demand by the public. This book has been appraised by intelli- 
gent people everywhere as an impressive social document which depicts an unfortunate phase 
of American life. The personal biases of library boards or librarians should not play a part 
in excluding a book as important as this from library shelves because its frankness of speech 
may be offensive to some. 


In those communities where small minorities or individuals bring pressure to bear upon 
library officials for the suppression of books and where narrowness of outlook tends to 
jeopardize the freedom of the public library, those in charge should take a courageous stand 
and affirm the doctrine that the public library belongs to all the people and cannot be dictated 
to by individuals or special groups. 


We have always boasted of the free public library as one of the most democratic institu- 
tions in American life. If we are to keep it so, it remains with us to be constantly vigilant 
and fearless in the face of any assaults that may be made against its freedom.—L. Z. 





Bockmen 





“More skill than ever in the fine art of guiding readers is an obligation that 
librarians face. Too long have we depended upon well-developed techniques in 
open shelf display. Now we must be dookmen in its very deepest significance. 
The care and feeding of readers we have accepted as our task, and we must be 
competent in more than the management of a library’s operations. A first-hand 
and intimate knowledge of our stock in trade and the ability to interpret it to the 
reading public are our profession’s primary requisites.”—Clarence E. Sherman, 
“The definition of library objectives,” in Current issues in library administration. 
(U. of Chicago Press, 1939. $2.00) p. 38. 
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A Close View of Advisory Service in a 
Small Library * 


ViarDA CLARK BRUBECK 


Mrs. Brubeck is the librarian and readers’ adviser of the Dunkirk Free Library, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., a city of 17,802 population. She was also a member of the active adult 
Education Committee of the New York Library Association. Her genuine interest in the 
library as an agency for adult education is fully attested in the following article. 


Readers’ advisory service was instituted 
at Dunkirk in October, 1936. During the 
preceding summer, while engrossed with the 
necessary preparations and a little impatient 
to start, I anticipated that I should feel very 
proud when we could boast of this modern 
service for adult readers. Today I am a 
little ashamed that we have just inaugurated 
something which we should have been giv- 
ing these many years. 

Perhaps many a librarian of a small library 
feels that her readers are not interested in 
systematic reading, because no one has ven- 
tured to ask for any definite reading program. 
Perhaps she feels that her staff is to small 
or that no one member is qualified to 
handle that phase of service or there is no 
staff member whose schedule will permit 
additional duties. Maybe it is a question of 
an inadequate book collection or appropria- 
tion. None of these reasons need deter: 
they should rather be incentives for inaugu- 
rating the work. We felt the need of this 
important service because of all these handi- 
caps. We have a very limited budget; but 
what better way can be found to increase an 
appropriation than by first rendering invalu- 
able service. Because we have a ridiculously 
small staff, and only one professionally 
trained librarian, it would logically fall to 
her to carry on the work; but what better 
opportunity has the librarian to keep in touch 
with readers’ needs than through the infor- 
mal contacts made in the advisory service? 
No one had ever asked for a reading course 
or any kind of directed reading. That did 
not mean that no one wanted reading 
courses. We know now that there were many 
who did. Our staff is too busy for good loan 
desk work. Too many readers “apologize 
for interrupting” an assistant to ask about 
this book or that one. Likewise there is very 
little time for serious reference work in the 


*Reprinted from: Chancellor, John, ed. Helping adults to learn. Chic., A.L.A., 1939. 


course of a busy evening. It was because of 
this deplorable condition and inadequate 
service that it seemed to us that a readers’ 
adviser was a most urgent need. 


Because of handicaps are we, as librarians, 
to sit back and be contented merely to “carry 
on” an uninteresting, unenterprising institu- 
tion, rendering a meager service because of 
a meager income? How much better it is to 
make the best of an unfortunate situation, 
keep abreast of the times, and do everything 
in our power to render 100 per cent service. 
How infinitely more interesting our work 
becomes, and how much more purposeful is 
our goal, when we are guided by a policy of 
being an effective educational force in our 
community. 


BurLp1nc A FounDATION 


Before we could consider readers’ advisory 
service, there was preparatory work to be 
done. In fact, our readers’ advisory service 
is a direct outgrowth of two years of concen- 
trated effort to build a well-rounded program 
of library service that would reach all classes 
of people. We receive an annual income of 
38c per capita. Our staff is composed of the 
librarian and two full-time assistants and one 
part-time assistant. At first our efforts 
seemed to be handicapped at every turn 
because of the small appropriation and 
equally small staff. Nevertheless, we set 
about to improve our general methods, to 
be wide awake to new and better ways of 
service, and to undertake everything neces- 
sary to make the library modern. Everything 
undertaken has required no additional out- 
lay of money. It has rather been done by a 
reapportionment of our budget, careful plan- 
ning, concentrating all efforts on the essen- 
tial tasks — selecting the important work 
from the less important. 


$3.00. pp. 3-9. 
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We began two and a half years ago to try 
to interest the people of Dunkirk in their 
library. We first concentrated our efforts on 
placing new books on the shelves. After all, 
books are our stock in trade, and we want to 
keep up always a normal and healthy library 
interest with new books. In order to make 
the library building clean and attractive, it 
was possible with the help of the P.W.A. to 
redecorate it throughout. Our director’s 
room, which was being used only about one 
hour each month, was made into an art gal- 
lery further to attract the public. We insti- 
tuted an annual Book Week tea, programs 
for adults and children, and book exhibits 
both at the library and in the stores in the 
business district. In 1936 we arranged a 
series of monthly book review evening meet- 
ings at which prominent local speakers dis- 
cussed books before capacity audiences. The 
adult education instructor in woodworking 
built an outside display case where old books 
are dressed up in new jackets to tell those 
who might otherwise pass us by unnoticed 
about the new books that are available. We 
were not able to supply enough copies of 
popular books so a rental library was started 
to help add new books to the shelves. For 
two years we have had a weekly column in 
the local newspaper discussing books and 
reading or library activities of news value. 

After two years of concentrated effort 
along these lines our citizens are aware of 
the library. With each new undertaking we 
have had excellent cooperation from them. 
Through our enlarged program we have 
made many new friends and found many 
loyal supporters. 

With the book collection improved and 
the various activities organized to stimulate 
interest in reading and whet the appetite, our 
immediate need now pointed to a readers’ 
advisory service; some one to consider indi- 
vidual reading problems and to foster more 
purposeful reading. 


ORGANIZING THE Apvisory SERVICE 


One factor insuring success was that our 
staff has always given excellent cooperation 
to any new venture. I scheduled myself to 
work three evenings each week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Monday and Friday 
evenings are usually the busiest. In the foyer, 





———- 


near the entrance, we have placed a small 
desk and beside it a bookcase with glass doors 
which can be locked when there is no libra- 
rian in attendance. On the desk is a sign 
which reads: “Readers’ Adviser — Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings, 7:00 P.M.- 
9:00 P.M. The librarian will be glad to help 
you plan a program of systematic reading.” 
Beside the desk is a Windsor chair for the 
reader. There are two distinct advantages in 
placing a desk and chairs, a bookcase with 
readers’ adviser’s tools, and establishing defi- 
nite hours for the service: it emphasizes the 
service and lends dignity and importance to 
it in the minds of the people. The furniture 
and sign advertise the service at all times. 


Much planning and thought went into the 
preparation of this service. We are fortunate 
in being located near Buffalo, so that it was 
possible to visit the Buffalo Public Library 
and witness the various processes of their 
busy Readers’ Bureau. It helped to talk with 
the readers’ advisers, all of whom were most 
helpful, encouraging, and gracious of their 
time; their advice and generous supply of 
reading courses played no small part in our 
preparations. It took considerable time to 
gather and arrange various courses. 


We began our preparations by assembling 
all reading lists, syllabi, bibliographies and 
club programs available in our own library. 
We wrote to various libraries for others, and 
checked lists in library periodicals and publi- 
cations. Then we grouped all available aids 
that would give helpful suggestions to organ- 
ized reading and study by adults. Our next 
step was to expend part of our book fund for 
the best new books that would meet the 
demands of serious organized reading. 

We now have some 500 reading courses 
available for consultation by prospective 
readers. While the aim is to have the read- 
ers’ advisory service well rounded and to 
serve a wide variety of interests, we have, 
from the beginning, stressed courses of a 
popular nature and rather general scope. 
With such courses we were better prepared 
to meet the needs with our own book collec- 
tions. Later on, when our service and 
resources are better organized, we hope to 
make a definite appeal to local organized 
groups of college alumni with the attractive 
reading lists published for this class of read- 
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ers, such as the Alumni Reading Lists of the 
University of Michigan, the Smith College 
Directed Reading for Alumnae, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library Extension 
Publications and the appealing printed lists 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 


REsULTS 


When we thought we were ready to begin, 
we told the story of the new department and 
additional service through the local news- 
paper, and thus the readers’ advisory service 
was definitely launched. We very quickly 
discovered that our collection of 500 reading 
courses did not encompass many of the latest 
interests of our townspeople. The kind of 
general circulation service that the library 
had been giving had not revealed, for exam- 
ple, the many young women with secret 
ambitions to become nurses, bacteriologists, 
laboratory technicians, or to study medicine. 
We could help the prospective nurses and 
bacteriologists, and after a time give some 
guidance and information as to the require- 
ments and duties of a laboratory technician. 
But the books on medicine, we had to 
explain, were obviously too specialized. Sim- 
ilarly, we were not prepared to meet the 
demands of a young man, working in a hos- 
pital, who wanted to read all about anesthe- 
sia and everything he could get on anatomy. 
On the first we failed, of course, but we could 
give him something in his study of anatomy. 
Besides this, we were confronted with an- 
other patron who wanted to read books deal- 
ing with the legal phases of banking, and 
still another who was interested in bank 
loans. The first of these we were able to help 
to some extent, and we have been able to 
borrow the necessary books for the second 
one. Still another breath-taking request came 
from one of our good readers who wanted 
to read all he could find on the philosophy 
and religion of Tibet. 


However, we were prepared to meet the 
needs of those seeking general knowledge 
and background courses such as: Background 
of knowledge, Literary history and criticism, 
Background of English literature, Forestry 
(for a high school boy who wants to become 
a forest ranger), Adventures in reading, 
Photography, A general background course 





in psychology, Child psychology, General 
cultural reading, Modern religious problems, 
Around the world in books, and Modern 
English novels. Our two most popular 
courses have been the Background of knowl- 
edge and Phychology courses. We still have 
readers waiting to begin these courses, be- 
cause we have only one or two copies of some 
of the books. We have some readers so eager 
in their reading that they are following two 
courses at the same time. 


Those who believe that readers’ advisory 
work has a place only in a large library have 
not stopped to consider the many advantages 
that a small library has over a large one. 
May I state just a few of these that we have 
observed: 

We become better acquainted with our 
readers and understand their needs. 

It is easier to keep in close touch with 
them. 

It is easier to keep the public informed of 
our service. 

Our news spreads faster. 

We have less competition. 

We bring a college course to the reader’s 
door. 

We can, and we do, find it very desirable 
to combine readers’ advisory service with that 
of work with young people. 

We can, and we do, combine readers’ ad- 

visory service with reference work. 
To be sure there are apparent disadvantages. 
That of a limited book collection is perhaps 
the greatest. This can be considerably over- 
come through interlibrary loans and loans 
from the state library. 

Is a readers’ advisory service needed and 
appreciated? I am inclined to believe that it 
is when a business man will take the time to 
stop at my office to say that he read in the 
paper about this “readers’ service” where one 
can get individual help in a course of planned 
reading to suit the individual’s needs, and 
that he considered it a “real service.” He 
went on to explain that while he came in the 

library occasionally for a mystery story, what 
he really wanted, although he didn’t know 
where to begin or what to ask for, were books 
that would “get me some place”—something 
to give him a background in various fields of 
knowledge—“things that I missed years ago 
in an interrupted education.” 











Inter-Library Cooperation 


Lee F. ZimMERMAN 


State Director of Libraries 


In recent times library appropriations have 
been greatly reduced by local officials, and 
while many libraries have had increases over 
the last few years, others are still operating 
on budget levels reminiscent of the worst 
depression years. It is usually difficult in 
normal times for libraries to secure large 
enough incomes on which to function satis- 
factorily, so it is to be expected that during 
periods of economic maladjustment when 
communities are forced to operate on decreas- 
ing tax returns, there should be a curtailment 
of appropriations for public purposes. The 
library, however, is only too often the first to 
feel the purse strings tightened and the last 
to benefit from better times. 


Two alternatives are open to libraries faced 
with a falling or stationary budget: one is to 
accept the situation in a spirit of resignation, 
which is all too common; the other is to do 
something about it. What measures should 
be taken? There are several courses open to 
libraries resolved to change the situation. 


The first and most obvious is for the libra- 
rian to analyze her local library — its book 
collection, income, and needs — in relation 
to the community served. Fortified with 
facts, the board’s interest, activity, and sup- 
port should be enlisted to secure recognition 
for the library through a publicity campaign. 
Public interest and understanding of library 
conditions should ultimately result in larger 
appropriations. 


INITIAL STEPS IN COOPERATION 


The second one is the development of a 
voluntary scheme of inter-library cooperation 
between libraries located in a given area 
through a pooling of their book resources. 
The term as used here does not imply the 
indiscriminate pooling of all book collections, 
desirable as that might be, but rather the 
temporary exchange of books not in general 
demand, which, either having been read by 
most people or never having circulated freely, 
stand unused on library shelves. 


Books like these loaned temporarily to a 
library located in another community in a 
region would come back into circulation. The 
titles themselves might not be recent, but to 
borrowers in another locality the books repre- 
sent fresh material previously not found in 
that library. 


Accordingly, each library participating in 
the venture would receive from time to time 
small, temporary groups of boks from its 
neighboring libraries, thereby adding to the 
number and variety of its holdings. A cooper- 
ative program of this kind stands to benefit 
all libraries in the region and aids them in 
serving their communities to better advan- 
tage. 


This is particularly apropos of the small li- 
braries which struggle to give book service to 
their communities on annual budgets incom- 
patible with community needs — budgets 
which may be as low as $200, $100, or less, 
as is often the case. Under a program of 
mutual cooperation, a temporary exchange 
of books will not correct necessarily the basic 
trouble, but it will go a long way to alleviate 
the shortage of books under which most of 
them are compelled to function. 


FurTHER STEPS IN COOPERATION 


Once the program worked successfully an- 
other step in inter-library cooperation might 
naturally follow. Those libraries participat- 
ing in the plan might find it advantageous to 
block out special fields of book purchase for 
each one. This would be especially desirable 
in the case of foreign language books. One 
library located in a community with a large 
Finnish population might purchase heavily, 
perhaps exclusively, in that field while others 
situated in communities with large infiltra- 
tions of Italian, Slavic, or Swedish blood 
could concentrate on the purchase of books 
in those languages. 


This method of purchasing should result in 
the accumulation of a strong, well-rounded 
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foreign language collection, small sections 
of which could be rotated among all the libra- 
ries as circumstances or need required. This 
procedure need not end with the purchase of 
language books but could be broadened to 
include other fields. It would seem that the 
plan has considerable merit since it obviates 
the inexcusable duplication of seldom-used 
titles by each library when one copy would 
suffice to serve all. 


Once this stage of cooperation is reached 
other developments should logically follow. 
One is the preparation by each library of a 
typewritten or mimeographed selected list of 
books for exchange among each other. This 
practice might ultimately resolve itself into 
the creation of a regional depository card 
catalog. The best equipped library among 
the group could be designated by the others 
as the regional library in which would be 
housed a union catalog containing the hold- 
ings of all libraries in the area. Any title 
desired by the affiliated libraries could be 
requested by telephone or post card. The 
regional library would consult the catalog 
and notify the requesting library at which 
library a given book could be obtained or go 
the whole way and procure the book. 


The maintenance of this type of service 
would require, no doubt, the part-time serv- 
ice of a library assistant at the regional head- 
quarters, but the expense could be met jointly 
by all libraries sharing in the benefits of the 
program. The employment of such an assist- 
ant might easily lead to other undertakings— 
cooperative book buying to affect economies 
and cooperative cataloging. Both would be 
beneficial to the smaller libraries and to libra- 
rians without professional training. 


Another step is the creation of a collective 
book fund by the member libraries. A small 
per cent of each library’s book budget might 
be contributed to a joint book fund. Titles 
purchased from this fund would be owned in 
common by all libraries. This fund could be 
used for the purchase of the more expensive 
titles in fields of art and technology, which 
at present not many libraries can afford to 
buy. Books purchased from this fund would 
be loaned to all libraries for stated periods of 





time and later might be permanently housed 
in one of the libraries. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION 


The foregoing proposals are indicative of 
what could be done by libraries through a 
mutual scheme of cooperation to strengthen 
their collections and to render a better public 
service in the face of stationary or declining 
budgets. The adoption of an inter-library 
cooperative program as outlined above should 
result in the following: 


1. It gives the smaller library the free use 
of titles not in its own collection. 


2. It makes for a wider and more fluid 
circulation of books in all libraries. 


3. The public is served more adequately 
since a larger number and greater vari- 
ety of books are made accessible to 
library borrowers. 


4. Each library is strong in a particular 
field. 


5. Considered jointly, the book collection 
is conceivably as large and well-rounded 
as that of a large public library. 


6. Such a collection makes for group 
strength and is free for the use of all 
libraries. 


It prevents waste and unnecessary du- 
plication of titles, and makes for greater 
economy and wider selection in book 


buying. 


“NI 


8. Participating libraries receive the coop- 
erative assistance from all libraries in 
the performance of their tasks. 


Ways To AcTION 


There is no one way by which a coopera- 
tive program may be started. Local condi- 
tions in the main govern the necessary steps 
to be taken. In those sections where libraries 
are organized into regional associations, a 
future meeting might be given over to a dis- 
cussion on inter-library cooperation and its 
possibilities for the groups concerned. Libra- 
ries situated in areas without regional organi- 
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zation might meet informally to consider the 
idea. 


Committees could be appointed to study 
the matter and instructed to report back at a 
subsequent meeting. If favorable committee 
reports were rendered and endorsed by the 
libraries making up the region, the matter 
could then be referred to the various library 
boards for consideration. 


Later on, as an example, the Range Trus- 
tees Library Association could discuss the 
matter at its business meeting with the joint 
participation of librarians, and definite action 
could result. 


Sections without trustee organizations 
might call an informal meeting of librarians 
and trustees for similar discussion and action. 


CoNCLUSION 


There are many areas in the state where an 
inter-library cooperative program is feasible. 








Discarding 


“In general, the principle of the heavy duplication of a relatively small but 


It is especially suited to the Range libraries 
located in such close proximity to each other. 
All of them stand to gain heavily by closer 
cooperation. There are, however, many other 
sections in the state, particularly the south- 
eastern and south central, where cooperation 
in some form is possible and could be made 
worth while. 


It is admittedly true that certain of the pro- 
posals may not be easy to adopt in all areas. 
Local prejudice and local self-sufficiency to- 
gether with other deterrents may stand in 
the way. On the other hand, some degree of 
library cooperation is possible and is always 
open to those libraries that really want it. 
The branch system as set up in the larger 
cities is sufficient testimony, if any is wanting, 
of the benefits to be derived from the pooled 
resources of one strong book collection. The 
county system offers another example of the 
same advantages. Both are significant and 
definitely point the way to further experi- 
ments in inter-library cooperation. 





























competently selected stock of what may be called the essential books on all subjects 
within the scope of the library and the interests of the common reader would seem 
to be indicated as one of the leading characteristics of tomorrow’s library. There 
will be a firmer tendency to assert the authority of the institution in determining 
what the essential books are, and the addition of new titles to this nucleus will be a 
process involving the exercise of a sound and informed judgment and of complete 
liberty of decision. And a second, collateral, and equally important process—that 
of discarding—will be developed to equal efficiency and with equal judgment, and 
will be rigorously applied to keep the book collection up to the standards set for it. 
The public library, as before suggested, has no duty to keep books on its shelves 
that have become obsolete or have otherwise outlived their usefulness. The function 
of “handing down” belongs to another type of library and in the average public 
library too easily becomes mere hoarding. This is not to be taken as a warrant 
for indiscriminate discarding, of which the classic example is furnished by the 
Bodleian Library which disposed of the First Folio of Shakespeare when the second 
was received—and succeeded in retrieving its error only after several centuries. 
But discarding is, nonetheless, as important in keeping a book collection “alive” as 
addition, and will one day be as systematically practiced.”—C. B. Roden, “Stan- 
dards for the public library book collection,” in The library of tomorrow (Chicago, 


A.L.A. 1939. $2.50) p. 94. 
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“Prompt and favorable Senate action on 
S. 1305 is expected at the present session of 
Congress, according to Carl Vitz, member of 
the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, 
who reported to the Council at its final ses- 
sion in Chicago, December 29. Following a 
long distance telephone conversation with 
one of the Washington leaders working for 
the Harrison-Thomas education bill which 
includes provisions for federal aid to libra- 
ries, Mr. Vitz told the Council: 

‘As Senator Thomas has notified the 
A.L.A., the bill, which has been reported out 
favorably by the Senate Education Commit- 
tee, is high up on the Senate calendar, and 
early consideration is expected. 


PLaNs For AcTION IN HousE 


‘Securing action in the House may be more 
difficult. The A.L.A., the N.E.A., and others 
interested are planning an intensive cam- 
paign in the House. If prompt action is not 
taken by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, an attempt to bring it up for consider- 
ation on the floor of the House will be pushed. 
It should also be remembered that all the 
representatives are up for reelection and con- 
sequently are decidedly responsive to the 
wishes and desires of the voters back home. 

‘Congressmen receive quantities of letters. 
Their files must therefore be cleared out 
before each session to make room for those 
received in the new session, but the impres- 
sion made by the many letters, telegrams, and 
resolutions received has not been erased. 
Nevertheless, letters, telegrams, and resolu- 





$1.00. p. 27. 





Federal Aid Again Before Congress 


Education 


“The public library rose upon a foundation of adult education. Its great 
expansion came with the extension of the adult educational impulse to the masses. 
Its prestige in the present and its hopes for the future rest upon the explicitness 
and effectiveness of its adult educational activities. This is widely recognized by 
librarians, and we are now in the flow of a movement for a new development of 
adult education in the libraries."—Alvin Johnson, in his The public library—a 
people’s university. New York, American Association for Adult Education. 1938. 


tions must again be sent. Every new commu- 
nication will not only have value in itself, but 
will help to recall those received before. 

‘It is timely therefore to write now to your 
own senators and representatives in behalf of 
this bill and also to urge non-librarians who 
are interested to write. Your own letter with 
your own local slant will prove most effective. 
Even more so, will be one from an isolated 
farm wife, with growing children, destitute 
of but hungry for books, or from a teacher 
without access to libraries, struggling to make 
her teaching vivid and vital. 


WRITE For A Copy 


‘A Farmers’ Bulletin devoted to the exten- 
sion of rural library service is scheduled by 
the Department of Agriculture for publica- 
tion soon, possibly in January. (Number 
1847.) It will include information on the 
great need for rural libraries and will refer 
to the possibility of federal aid to libraries. 
It should be of great help and will deserve 
wide distribution. Show your interest by 
asking your congressman to send you a copy 
and advise others interested to write also. 

‘It is well to remember and to emphasize 
when need be that this bill is not a partisan 
bill. It has strong support both from Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders. Progress so 
far has been satisfactory. Our organization, 
especially in the various states, is better than 
ever before. Continued and concerted effort 
may well result in the passage of a federal aid 
to education bill in 1940’.”—Bulletin Ameri- 
can Library Association, January, 1940. P. 6. 



































The 1939 statistics for public libraries 
found elsewhere in these pages should serve 
to establish the status of public library con- 
ditions in this state. Reports submitted this 
year by individual libraries were on the whole 
more complete and reliable than those sent 
in heretofore. 


Comparisons with last year’s statistics show 
no marked changes. Seven new public libra- 
ries have been established, four of which were 
formerly association libraries. In addition 
four association libraries were organized. 


Libraries in the larger population groups 
show a slight decline in per capita expendi- 
tures for books, periodicals, and binding, 
while those in the smaller communities re- 
cord small gains. Total per capita expendi- 
tures, however, by libraries in each popula- 
tion group have increased this year over last. 
The gain is especially marked in the cases of 
libraries located in the smaller population 
centers. Libraries serving less than 1,000 
people spent $.27 more per capita this year 
than last. Even the association libraries show 
an increase in total expenditures this year of 
$.08 per capita. Considered collectively, total 
expenditures by all libraries for the popula- 
tion served was $.04 more per capita in 1939 
than in 1938. 

The number of books in all public libra- 
ries in the state increased by 102,653 during 
the year 1939. On the other hand, individual 
reports from many libraries indicated a 
shrinkage in the size of the book collection, 
or else the ratio between accessions and with- 
drawals was constant. This would seem to 
reflect a tendency on the part of some libra- 
ries to rid their collections of books long 
obsolescent or worn out and no longer sery- 
ing a useful purpose. 


A Glance at 1939 Statistics 


A slight decline in the number of regis- 
tered borrowers was shown on many of the 
reports submitted. This decline can be attrib- 
uted to a revision by many libraries of their 
registration files and to a re-registration of 
borrowers. While this is a step in the right 
direction, it should be pointed out here that 
the data for registered borrowers is the most 
unreliable column in the statistical tables. 


Its unreliability is due to the fact that there 
is no uniformity or consistency in the practice 
of registering borrowers. Some libraries re- 
register their borrowers every two years, 
others every three years, while still others 
wait five years or more. There are some libra- 
ries that never re-register at all. Accordingly, 
those libraries with frequent re-registrations 
show a smaller per cent of their population as 
library users. In fact, some libraries report 
more registered borrowers than inhabitants. 
Until all libraries in the state adopt a uniform 
period of registration, and re-register their 
patrons periodically, the number of registered 
borrowers reported in these statistics each 
year must remain inaccurate. 


The number of people with and without 
library service remains approximately the 
same as last year. In addition to giving a 
general picture of the library situation in the 
state, the summary table this year as last 
breaks down the totals on a comparative 
basis: Hennepin, Ramsey, and St. Louis 
counties in relation to the other 84 counties. 
In this connection the data for 1939 indicates 
no change over that for 1938. Excluding 
these three counties which give library service 
to all their inhabitants, it will be noted that 
70°, of the population living in the other 84 
counties are without tax-supported public 
library service.—L. Z. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1939 












































SUMMARY 
| BOOK J J 
COLLECTIONS CIRCULATION EXPENDITURES 
Per 
Number! Capita 
POPULATION DIVISIONS | of Li- | Population Expend- 
braries| Served itures Total Total 
Number of} Vol- | Number | Circu- | Books, for Library |Expend- 
Volumes | umes of lation Peri- Books, | Expend- | itures 
in Public | Per | Volumes Per odicals, | Peri- itures Per 
Libraries | Capita| Loaned | Capita} Binding | odicals, Capita 
Public Libraries: Binding 
Serving over 50,000 population . 3 | 837,425 | 1,317,905 1.57 | 5,762,615 6.88 122,884 15 890,038 1.06 
Serving 10, 000-50, 000 population 11 | 159,580 41,428 2.14 | 1,416,728 8.88 35,084 .22 184,821 1.16 
Serving 5, 000-10, 000 population 18 | 124,352 303,399 2.44 | 1,154,042 9.28 30,391 24 140,150 1.13 
Serving 2, "500-5, 000 population . 82 | 105,285 247,766 2.35 794,140 7.54 21,651 21 96,178 91 
Serving 1,000-2,500 population.| 55 | 86,958 | 265,045 | 3.05 637,087 | 7.33 18,139 | .21 71,027 82 
Serving less than 1,000 pop’n...| 25 | 18,833 67,828 | 3.60 145,541 | 7.73 4,005 | .21 15, 077 .80 
Giving county service.........]....... | 142,378 103,966 j....... eo > UC 8 eee sere 60,238 89 
Association Libraries.......... 48 | 41,736! “3S eee | Se: See. Lee 5,594 13 
On the basis of populationserved| 192 | 1,474,811 | 2,713,390 | 1.84 |11,166,538 | 7.57 | 232,154 | .16 | 1,463,123 .99 
On the basis of total population.| 192 | 2,563,953?| 2,713,390 | 1.06 {11,166,538 | 4.36 | 232,154] .09 | 1,463,123 .57 
On the basis of three counties: | 
ennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis. 18 | 1,009,102 | 1,687,877 | 1.67 | 7,058,966 | 7 162,735 | .16 | 1,088,686 | 1.08 
On the basis of remaining 84 
WE 55 0 sine aannios 174 | 1,554,851?| 1,025,513 -66 | 4,107,572 | 2.64 69,419 | .04 374,437 .24 





Number of Libraries 


Public libraries maintained by tax support or public funds......0.00.00.00.0.00ccccceese. 144 
Public libraries maintained by Associations. .................cccccccccssscsesseseeseesesseesesseeseeees 48 
With Tax Supported Public Library Service 
Population GF Minmecsata (B07 COmmties)......n......s:c:cscnsccseccasssessessnssessssnesbssnvanes 563,953 
Population served by public libraries (144) ........0..0.0ccccccccsccsseeseesessesseseeseeseesessenees 93325433 
Population served through county service.......0........0...cccccccceceseeseseeeseseeveseeeeveneeee 142,378 
Population served by Association libraries (48) ..........0..0.00.0.ccccccesecceceseseeseseseeseee 41,736" 
Dk, * EES ee ene TRE 474,811 
Without Tax Supported Public Library Service 
PUI ssssesisaneescsisnicnesicondend scape che ttocd ten lag Ra Nia aie eg ais Ak aie 2,922 
BEE isesesxinsscoshinconaniuniilihcsenitaiviaitealsiiesademiian amma ttaa aa ee 1,086,220 
Total population aot serwed (409), V” .....:issiccesecsceeessisrsssqesorsectecossiusbinvetncenesess 1,089,142 


COUNTY SERVICE, 1939 























: pom DISTRIBUTING | 
CONTRACTING | County | Total | priation |Registered POINTS | County | Circulation 
COUNTY PUBLIC Appro- | Rural Per {Borrowers : Book | Circu- |Per Capita 
LIBRARIES priations —_ Capita Branches|Stations} Schools} Stock | lation 
ation | 
ee, 2 ere 200.00 7,951 .03 | eee, ee are 5) 4,193 5 
Dakota..... South St. Paul..... 500.00 | 18,155! .03 af hepeoee 4 57 4,125 | 30,355 2.7 
Hennepin. ..| Minneapolis....... 21,618.343| 49.595 oO eee 23 12 86 75,567 | 504,846 10.18 
Itasca....... Grand Rapids. .... 4,555.33 | 13,879 .33 1,065 5 6 74 5 | $8,935 4.2 
Koochiching . pr elbe Falls.| 2,890.013} 8,784 33 df EEO Peete 19 5 93,598 10.7 
SS PS Two Harbors...... 997.24 2,643 .38 ERE EE ee 5 5,458) 2.1 
Meeker...... Litehfield......... 325.00 | 15,034! .02 WE Nechaniewihlccsscedibanesen at 5 5 
Olmsted... .. Rochester......... 1,500.00 | 13,624! ll a ERS eee aes 5 5 5 
Pennington. .| Thief River Falls...| 1,200.00*} 6,219 19 > 3 ae 2 42 5 25,317 4.1 
Ramsey..... |. ae 4,139.373| 9,600 43 st ane 5 31 21,996 79,054 8.2 
St. Louis....| Duluth, Hibbing, 
Virginia, Ely... .|18,500.00 | 40,837 45 13,556 1 85 28 5 | 293,444 7.19 
Steele....... Owatonna......... 1,982.73 | 10,821 18 i | Sey 5 68 5 17,090 1.6 
Washington..| Stillwater........ 1,830.00°| 14,449! 13 |. ere 30 40 2,278 | 22,995 1.6 
NE hs scorns Soeseacnan 60,238.02 | 211,591 .28 27,156 29 149 445 | 103,966 |1,135,285 5.45 
142,3784 | 



































1Because of low per capita expenditure this figure is not included in total for population served. 
2Figure —- total population and not population served. 


3Includes 
4Population served. 
5 Not kept s a. 
®Excluding 


nds from rural school districts for book service. 


ennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis counties, only 30% served. 
7Excluding Hennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis counties, 70% wh served. 








MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 





ASSOCIATION LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1939 
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City 


Circulation Appropriation 


Expenditures 
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41,736 











121,100 $1,801.79 


$5,593.83 
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LOOKING OVER THE MAP 
3 Counties With no Library of any Kind 


Norman 


Red Lake 


12 Counties With no Legally Established Public Libraries 


Carver 
Clearwater 
Grant 
Isanti 


Kanabec 
Lincoln 


Mahnomen 


Murray 


Norman 
Red Lake 
Roseau 
Sibley 


37 Counties With Only One Library, Either A Legal Public Library 


or an Association Library 


Becker 
Benton 
Carver* 
Cass 
Clay 
Clearwater* 
Cook 
Douglas 
Freeborn 
Grant 
Houston 


*Association Libraries 


Hubbard 
Isanti* 
Jackson 


Kandiyohi 


Kittson 
Lake 


Lake of the Woods 


Lincoln* 


Mahnomen* 


Martin 
Meeker 
Murray* 
Nobles 


Olmsted 
Pennington 
Polk 
Pope 
Roseau* 
Scott 
Sherburne 
Sibley* 
Steele 
Traverse 
Wadena 
Watonwan 
Wilkin 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF M. L. A. 


The year 1939, ending so successfully with the Tri State meeting in Milwaukee, was 
important in the history of the Minnesota Library Association. 


Much effort was spent in organizing and carrying on the legislative campaign for 
certification and state aid. Although results at the time may have seemed disappointing 
to those actively engaged, far more was accomplished than was at first conceded. 


It is for us as a group and as individual members of the association to assist in the work 
so well begun. There is good reason to believe that favorable consideration will be given 
proposed measures at the next regular session of the legislature if, in the meantime, there 
is the right sort of cooperation thruout the state. 


Increased membership in the past year or two has greatly strengthened the influence 
of M. L. A. This is gratifying but there is still need of the support that can be expected 
when all libraries are fully represented. 


May the new year be one of helpful contacts and mutual benefits. 


Haze Ha ceri, President 





M. L. A. COMMITTEES 


Chairmen of the following committees and sections have been appointed by the Exec- 
utive Board of the Minnesota Library Association: 


Catalog eh tercacin clceteuttlsed ....Amy C, Moon..... satsssscssssecsse te Patil Public Library 

CURR CRRTRN ss isnsci snes dessndsnessncnsstscun cls, EMRE MUMIA. cos. c26)sdeccaces Thief River Falls Public Library 
College Libraries... Robert W. McEwen......................Carleton College Library, Northfield 
eee Ernest L. Johnson. .......................Minneapolis Public Library 

Hospital and Institutional Libraries We NRE. oss ckkcniiceccite Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester 
Junior Members Harry R. Stritman Minneapolis Public Library 
Legislative Adelaide C. Rood Minneapolis Public Library 


Library Planning Clara F. Baldwin, Chairman St. Paul 
Ruth M. Ersted............................State Department of Education 
I MIN csi sscsscsssetsaincxneece St. Paul Public Library 
Mildred L. Methven Public Institution Libraries, St. Paul 
ee LOT ED. Duluth Public Library 
Florence D. Love Buckham Library, Faribault 
Harry R. Stritman Minneapolis Public Library 
Carl Vitz Minneapolis Public Library 
Frank K. Walter University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Membership .............. sesdearsarcsecseeseeon@ene DM, Winzemiurg.......:...:.2:4 Crookston Public Library 
Publicity ......... Joseph T. Wheeler Minneapolis Public Library 
Mrs. Nancy C. Loehr St. Paul Public Library 
Reference k, a, Margaret O. Meier Duluth Public Library 
Revision of the Constitution Harry R. Stritman Minneapolis Public Library 
School Libraries Adaline T. Dock Thief River Falls Schoo] Library 


Small Public Libraries Mrs. Donna Rosebrock............. ..Owatonna Public Library 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Owing to the pressure of other work and 
to a desire to devote more time to the work 
of the Federal Relations Committee of the 
A. L. A., Mr. Zimmerman has resigned as 
chairman of the Library Planning Board of 
the M. L. A. Miss Clara F. Baldwin has been 
appointed to take his place on this Com- 
mittee. 


A meeting of the Committee was called 
by Miss Baldwin on December 20 in St. Paul, 
at which time there was a discussion of the 
function of the Committee and its organiza- 
tion. It was agreed that the Committee 
should be a Planning Committee only and 
should confine its work to study and investi- 
gation under sub-committees, with sugges- 
tions as to future lines of development. 


No re-statement of aims was considered 
necessary, but FUTURE PLANS as outlined 
by Mr. Lee Zimmerman in Library Notes 
and News, September, 1939 will be made the 
basis of activities. 


It was recommended that a representative 
of the Junior Members Section should be 
added to the Committee, and this appoint- 
ment has been referred by the Executive 
Board to the chairman of that section. 





Chicago Press, 1939. $2.00) p. 35. 





IJutolerance 


“One of the discouraging aspects of our civilization, ranking close to the 
world’s inability to keep out of war, is our intolerance of ideas. with which we 
disagree. People who are utterly fair in recognizing the property rights of others 
are not always willing to concede the idea rights of others, ideas to which they take 
exception. Indeed, they are quite anxious to suppress the expression of such ideas. 
There are in America today blocs of many sorts promoting opinions and sup- 
pressing ideas at the same time. Our college professors are ever concerned about 
academic freedom and its security for them. The reading and thinking freedom 
of America needs protectors and it would seem that public libraries must accept 
and maintain an unofficial protectorate in its behalf.”—Clarence E. Sherman, “The 
definition of library objectives,” in Current issues in library administration. (U. of 


The following recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board:— 

STATE AID—A thorough study of State 
Aid laws already in operation and of pro- 
posed bills should be made. Possible plans 
for Federal Aid should be considered, and 
the aid should be planned to encourage the 
establishment of larger administrative units. 
It was recommended that this study be under- 
taken under the supervision of Mr. Vitz, as 
chairman of a sub-committee on State Aid, 
a co-chairman to be appointed to organize 
the work under his direction. 

CERTIFICATION should be left to the 
Voluntary Certification Board. 


LEGISLATION—It is assumed that the 
standing committee on Legislation is to be 
continued and a sub-committee on Publicity 
is recommended to pave the way for action 
at the next Legislative Session. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES—It was recom- 
mended that a survey of possible areas and 
centers for Regional Libraries be made for 
discussion at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. This work to be undertaken by the 
Chairman in co-operation with the Library 
Division. 
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International Falls Erects New Library 


The library at International Falls provides 
the only library facilities for schools and the 
public in the city and Koochiching county. 
The work includes the supervision of libraries 
in 17 schools as well as service to the county 
patrons through the mail. 


Last October a new library was completed. 
It occupies more than half of a community 
building built with aid of the P.W.A. The 
total cost was $90,000. The location is three 
blocks from the down town district, within 
a block of all schools and the residential 
district. 


Planned for beauty as well as for efficiency 
the library fits the present needs and provides 
for twenty years’ expansion. In the adult 
reading room which seats 70 people, the walls 
are painted a very soft, light green. Venetian 
>linds are used in this room and throughout 
the building. A rubber tile floor is patterned 
in slightly mottled three foot square blocks 
of cream, tan and dark brown with an occa- 
sional six inch green square. The blond oak 
furniture includes both round and _ rec- 
tangular tables seating from four to eight 
patrons. The book shelves recessed in the 
walls are of oak. One half of the room is 
used for reference work, and racks holding 
newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, atlases, 
and the readers’ guide are set into the wall. 
The fiction books are shelved around the 


opposite half of the room, and in one corner, 


a davenport, easy chairs and a low magazine 
table make a “good reading nook.” Here, 
too, is a special section of books for “Young 
adults” (High school readers). Behind the 
twelve foot charging desk are moveable 
shelves for high school reserves and desk 
references. Against these shelves is placed 
the card catalog so that it will face into the 
stacks. 

Unfortunately it was necessary to put the 
Junior room in the basement, but the room 
is exceptionally attractive and fairly light. It 
will seat 50 children and has various sized 
tables. The card catalog and dictionary stand 
divide one end of the room for children of 
Junior high school age. The furniture is 
golden oak and the walls a cream pink, while 
the floor is asphalt tile in warm tones. Five 
foot shelves of natural pine match one wall 
of paneling. The fireplace is in the paneled 
wall and story hours are held on its gleam- 
ing hearth. The double slant top table draws 
young and old while the Mother Goose cut 
outs (New Method Book Bindery) bring 
quite as many exclamations from adults as 
from children. 

The rest of the downstairs is devoted to 
a work room, a county room and a future 
stack and storage room. The county room 
contains a duplicate collection of books and 
all materials and records for our county 
school and public library work.—AcaTHA 
Linper, Librarian. 





St. Cloud Improves Old Building 


The St. Cloud Public Library has just com- 
pleted an enlargement and remodeling of its 
building which had been long and urgently 
needed. 


After careful consideration by the Library 
Board and the City Commission of various 
plans including a new building or drastic 
remodeling involving a P. W. A. grant and 


an additional bond issue, the plan finally 
adopted was decided upon at a minimum 
cost to the city which could be met without 
a bond issue. 

Practically all of the work on this project 
has been done by W. P. A. labor. 


A rectangular addition has been built at 
the north-east corner of the building, the 
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greater part of which is occupied by a three- 
story stack construction housing most of the 
book collection. The steel stacks have been 
installed at present only on the basement and 
main floors, leaving the third floor to be 
shelved when needed. 


In the front of the addition, space is pro- 
vided for a cataloging room on the main 
floor, and on the basement floor a receiving 
room where new or rebound books are de- 
livered at the alley door, and after unpacking 
are sent to the cataloging room directly above 
a book-lift, which also serves all three floors 
of the stacks. 


The old heating plant was removed from 
the library building, and a stoker-fed plant 
installed in the N. Y. A. building which heats 
both buildings. The space thus gained in the 
basement was put to good use by remodeling 
and refinishing the old boiler room and ad- 
joining rooms to provide a mending room, 
a staff room, and a room provided with 
shelves for rural collections, etc. 


But the change first noted by the visitor 
is the transformed appearance of the reading- 
rooms. The additional reading-room gained 
by the removal of the shelves from the former 
stack-room facing the entrance is light and 
airy, and adds not only to the seating capacity 
but to the spacious appearance of the entire 
floor. With new tables and chairs through- 
out, the seating capacity of the rooms has 
been almost tripled. Acoustical ceilings have 
been installed, and Venetian blinds at all 
windows in the reading rooms. New floor 
covering and freshly decorated walls con- 
tribute to the attractiveness of the interior, 
and a new lighting system has been installed 
throughout. 


The remodeling of the main floor includes 
an alteration of the position of the walls of 
the former small rooms on the north and 
south, providing a larger office for the 
Librarian on the south, and a small confer- 
ence room on the north, with balconies above 
which will be used for music and art collec- 
tions. 


On Friday evening, January 19th, the 
Library held an “Open House” for its friends 





and patrons. Members of the Board and the 
staff acted as hostesses and showed visitors 
over the building, and a short program was 
given at eight o'clock, with the President of 
the Board, Mr. George Selke, as master of 
ceremonies. Brief talks were given by Mayor 
Collignon, by the Librarian, Miss Alma Pen- 
rose and by the Children’s Librarian, Mrs. 
A. J. Tschumperlin. Mrs. Tschumperlin 
spoke not only as a librarian but as a member 
of the Reading-Room Society, which started 
the Library and was instrumental in securing 
the Carnegie building, in 1904, which has 
served without alteration until now. Music 
was furnished by a string ensemble from the 
Technical High School orchestra——ALma 
Penrose, Librarian. 


Hospital Librarianship 


The Division of Library Instruction of the 
University of Minnesota announces that its 
course for the training of hospital librarians 
will be given for the 4th year during the 
spring quarter beginning April 1, 1940. 

The field for this specialized type of 
librarianship is steadily, even if slowly, open- 
ing up as evidenced by inquiries received 
from hospital administrators. Beginning 
salaries average from $85 to $100 per month. 


The individual subjects of the course re- 
main the same as in other years: 


Hospital Libraries: Administration— 
3 credits 


Book Selection for Patients—3 credits 
Work with Mental Patients—2 credits 
Medical Reference—3 credits 

Six weeks’ internship—g4 credits 


At present this is the only course in hospital 
librarianship leading to a degree in an ac- 
credited library school. All students who take 
this course for credit receive a special cer- 
tificate authorized by the Regents of the 
University. 


Inquiries for further information should 
be made as soon as possible and should be 
addressed to Mr. Frank K. Walter, Librarian, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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Library Survey 


The Library Division in cooperation with 
the junior members organization of the 
M. L. A. is planning a statewide survey of 
library personnel. Questionnaire blanks have 
been mailed to all head librarians of public 
libraries for distribution among their staffs. 

Included among the questions asked are 
academic and professional education, salary, 
hours of work per week, length of vacation 
period and tenure. 

This survey is one of the most compre- 
hensive so far undertaken. The findings 
should prove of great value to librarians, 
library boards and school officials, and should 
pave the way for betterment of personnel 
conditions. 

All librarians are requested to fill in and 
return the blanks to the office of the Library 
Division as soon as possible. 


Skinner Room 


Minnesota librarians are cordially invited 
to visit the James H. Skinner Memorial Room 
in the Saint Paul Public Library. Recent 
articles appearing in the Publishers’ Weekly 
and in the Library Journal have told about 
the purpose and the architecture of the room, 
and something of the use to which it is 
being put with young people of high school 
age. 

Many of the architectural features worked 
out by the architect, Mr. Magnus Jemne, 
could be duplicated inexpensively in other 
libraries. These include such practical matters 
as lighting, marking shelves, exhibit cases. 
Also interesting to librarians who work with 
boys and girls of high school age in school 
or public libraries is the book collection, 
which has been planned to be contemporary, 
alive, and of interest to every type of young 
person. 


St. Cloud on the Air 


The St. Cloud Public Library is again on 
the air with a ten minute broadcast every 
Thursday morning from 10:45 to 10:55 over 


KFAM. The current weekly program is 
called “The Bookmarker,” and is similar to 
the “Library Headlines” series of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 

Subjects in the series put on the air to date 
include outstanding books of 1939, the inven- 
tion of printing, Finland, birthday anniver- 
saries of Dickens, Ruskin, Lamb, Edison and 
Lincoln, all of which came within one week. 


Free Material 


The Minneapolis Public Library has a 
number of copies of A Manual for club 
women by Anna Richardson. Any library 
desiring a copy may obtain one by writing 
to Lois M. Jordan, head of the Order Depart- 


ment and enclosing a 3c stamp. 


Resigned 


John Settelmayer, formerly librarian of the 
Hibbing Junior College, has resigned his post 
to enter the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. 

Gladys Ecklund, librarian of the Chisholm 
Public Library, resigned her post recently 
because of illness. Miss Frances Klune, 
children’s librarian, has been made acting 
librarian. 


Appointments 


Robert MacEwen, Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed librarian of Carle- 
ton College. John Vance and Elizabeth 
Eggleston, also of Columbia, have been 
appointed reference and order librarian 
respectively. 


For Sale 


The Chisholm Public Library has a charg- 
ing desk in very good condition for sale at a 
reasonable price. It is dark oak, three feet in 
height. It is well supplied with drawers and 
shelving space with sliding covers to close 
up the shelves. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS* 
Compiled by Irma K. Scumatz 


American home economics assn, When you 
buy a refrigerator. (Consumer purchasing 
leaflet no. 3) rev. ed. 1938. 6p. The Assn., 
Mills bldg., Washington, D. C. 2c. Con- 


siderations for purchasers of refrigerators. 


Beitman, M. N., comp. Television cyclope- 
dia. 1939. 63p. Supreme publications, 
3727 W. 13th st., Chic. roc to libraries. 
Explanation of terms and brief statement 
of principles. 


Blum, Lilian, and others. Why study and 
how. 1931. 117p. Johnson pub. co., 381 
4th av., New York city. 50c. Handbook 
for high school students. 


Boucher playthings manufacturing corp. 
Scale models of famous ships. rev. ed. 
1939. 68p. The Corp., 36 E. 12th st., New 
York city. 25c. Catalog of scale models 
and accessories used in their construction, 
with general information for ship model 
makers. 


Bowers, Ethel. Parties; musical mixers and 
simple square dances. 1937. 51p. National 
recreation assn., 315 4th av., New York 
city. 50c. Words and music of musical 
mixers, couple mixers, couple dances, 
group dances, and square dances. 


Cambridge glass co. Art of making fine 
glassware. 1939. 36p. The Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. Free. Development of glass 
in America and processes in its manufac- 
ture. Contains advertising. 


Coleman, S. N. Bells and bell ringing. 1938. 
27p. John Day co., 2 W. 45th st., New 
York city. 35c. Unit on the making and 
playing of bells. 


Consulat de Belgique. Belgian Congo na- 
tional parks. n.d. 40p. The Author, 257 
4th av., New York city. Free to libraries 
and schools. History, development and 
description. 





*From Vertical file service catalog. 


.... Visit the Belgian Congo. n.d. 25p. The 
Author, 257 4th av., New York city. Free 
to libraries and schools. Outlines tour 
around Belgian Congo. 


Consulate general of Lithuania. Lithuania. 
n.d. 32p. The Author, 16 W. 75th st., 
New York city. Single copy free to public 
libraries and colleges. History and culture 
of Lithuania. 


....Ten years of Lithuanian economy. 1938. 
167p. The Author, 16 W. 75th st., New 
York city. Single copy free to public libra- 
ries and colleges. Report of the Chamber 
of commerce, industry and crafts. 


Cunningham, Bill. Self-instruction in skiing 
and other winter sports. (Home service 
booklet no. 141). n.d. 31p. Reader mail 
inc., 635 6th av., New York city. roc. 
Instructions, diagrams, and glossary. In- 
cludes brief notes on skating, hockey, and 
winter carnivals. 


Dorsch, L. M. Roses. 1939. 28p. Washing- 
ton information bur., 1013 13th st. NW, 
Washington, D. C. toc; quantity price: 
3 copies, 25c. Instructions for soil prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivation, pruning and 
insect control, and descriptions of many 
varieties. 


Dramatists play service. Plays of Eugene 
O’Neill. n.d. 16p. The Author, 6 E. 39th 
st., New York city. Free to libraries and 
schools. Summaries and production notes 
for O’Neill’s plays. 

Du Pont de Nemours, E. I. and co. Public 
relations dept. Explosives. n.d. 30p. The 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Free to public and 
school libraries. Significance, manufac- 
ture, and use. Mimeographed. 


Eastman kodak co. At home with your 
kodak. 1938. 32p. The Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. Free. Suggestions for taking indoor 
pictures. 
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Fansler, Thomas. How to study. (Adult 
study outlines no. 1) rev. ed. 1938. 22p. 
N. Y. univ. Div. of general education 
Service bur. for adult education, 20 Wash- 
ington sq., New York city. 15c. Sugges- 
tions for adult students. 


Federal reserve system. Board of governors. 
Federal reserve system. 1939. 128p. The 
Author, Washington, D. C. Free. De- 
scribes purposes and functions. 


General motors corp. Customer research 
staff. Motorist’s handbook. n.d. 80p. The 
Corp., 3044 W. Grand blvd., Detroit. Free. 
Check list of considerations in buying a 
new car. 


Hershman, J. B. Radio as a vocation. 1939. 
12p. Dodge’s telegraph and radio inst., 
Monroe at Locust st., Valparaiso, Ind. Free 
to public and school libraries. Occupa- 
tional study of the radio field. 


Hoagland, D. R., and Arnon, D. I. Water- 
culture method for growing plants without 
soil. (Circ. 347.) 1938. 39p. Univ. of 


Calif., College of agriculture, Berkeley, 


Calif. Single copy free. Development, 


principles, and technique. 

Hoff, G. P. Rayon and “cellophane” cellu- 
lose film. 1939. 13p. E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and co. Public relations dept., 
Wilmington, Del. Free to public and 
school libraries. Development and manu- 
facture of rayon and cellophane. Mimeo- 


graphed. 


Holmes, M. G. At home with the fine arts. 
(Lib. ext. pub. v. 5, no. 6.) 1939. 34p. 
Univ. of N. C. press, Chapel hill, N. C. 


50c. Study outline for art appreciation. 


Hudson, Dorothy. Success with house plants 
and flowers. (Booklet no. 29.) 1939. 39p. 
Home inst., 243 W. 17th st., New York 
city. 15c. Advice on indoor gardening. 

Hunt, Cynthia. Fun with fortune hunting. 
(Home service booklet no. 151.) 1937. 
31p. Reader mail inc., 635 6th av., New 
York city. roc. Old and new fortune 
telling methods. 

Illinois. Dept. of public works and buildings. 
Publicity bur. Lincoln tomb. n.d. 4p. 
The Author, Springfield, Illinois. Free. 


Description of Lincoln’s tomb. 


Kings Mountain national military park. 
Kings Mountain national military park. 
1939. 2p. The Author, Box 460, York, 
S.C. Free. Notes on historical associations 
and facilities for visitors. 


Kintzley, W. P. Home-made farm equip- 
ment. (Bul. 443.) 1938. 20p. Colorado 
state college, Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. Single copy free to 
public and school libraries. Directions for 
constructing motor-driven hay buck, low 
platform wagon, hayrack, fence brace, har- 
row platform, gate-latch, and gate rest. 


McDaniel, E. I. Insects attacking stored 
foods and cereal products. (Ext. bul. 192.) 
1938. 12p. Michigan state college, Ext. 
service, E. Lansing, Mich. Single copies 
free. Control methods for small amounts 
of cereal products in households. 


Massachusetts forest and park assn. Planning 
to plant shade trees. (Bul. no. 162.) 1939. 
16p. The Assn., 3 Joy st., Boston. 25¢. 
Proposes system for greater safety, beauty, 
and economy. 


National broadcasting co. Broadcasting in 
the public interest. 1939. 80p. The Co., 
30 Rockefeller plaza, New York city. Free. 
History development, and program poli- 
cies of NBC. 


National recreation assn. Easy stunts. 1938. 
top. The Assn., 315 4th av., New York 
city. roc. Ten stunts for stunt nights, 
socials, club meetings, community gather- 
ings, and banquets. Mimeographed. 


Hiking. n.d. 13p. The Assn., 315 4th av., 
New York city. 20c. Suggestions for hik- 
ing clubs, leadership, equipment, clothing, 
and hiking games. Mimeographed. 


.... Suggestions for an amateur circus. 1938. 
18p. The Assn., 315 4th av., New York 
city. 25c. Covers parade, acts, costumes, 
side show, and concessions. Mimeo- 
graphed. Bibliography. 

National society for crippled children. Di- 
gest, federal and state legislation affecting 
crippled children and the physically handi- 
capped. 1938. 75p. The Assn., Elyria, 
Ohio. 25c. Arranged alphabetically by 
state. 
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...Directory, hospitals and institutions in the 
United States engaged in work for crippled 
children. 1938. 37p. The Assn., Elyria, 
Ohio. 25c. Arranged by state and city. 


Page, G. B. Navajo house types. (Notes v. 9, 
no. 9.) 1937. 4p. Museum of northern 
Arizona, Flagstaff, Ariz. 10c; quantity 
price: 10 copies, 75c to libraries and schools, 
Descriptions, diagrams, and sketches. 


Stewart, O. C. Navajo wedding basket— 
1938. (Notes v. 10, no. 9.) 1938. 4p. 
Museum of northern Arizona, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 10c; quantity price: 10 copies, 75c to 
libraries and schools. Source and descrip- 
tion of Navajo wedding baskets. 


Taylor, J. C. Secrets of successful candy- 
making. (Home service booklet no. 113.) 
n.d. 31p. Reader mail inc., 635 6th av., 
New York city. 1oc. Equipment, ingredi- 
ents, general information, and recipes. 


Thompson, C. A. Profits of cultural inter- 
change. 1939. 12p. Institute of public 
affairs. Univ. station, Charlottesville, Va. 
15c. Survey of cultural and intellectual 
contributions of Latin America to the U. S. 
Mimeographed. 


Time. Background for war. 1939. 29p. The 
Author, Time and life bldg., Rockefeller 
center, New York city. Free. Reprint from 
Time, May 1-August 28, 1939. Review of 
events leading to the present war, starting 
with the close of the World war. 


LU 


U.S. chamber of commerce. Industry’s prep- 
aration for national defense. 1939. 36p. 
The Author, Washington, D. C. Free to 
libraries and schools. Contents: What the 
individual manufacturer would be called 
upon to do in time of war, by J. H. Burns; 
Providing strategic war materials, by W. C. 
Cole; Importance of naval defense, by 


W. D. Leahy. 


Van Valkenburgh, Richard. Navajo com- 
mon law, 1. (Notes v. 9, no. 4.) 1936. 6p. 
Museum of northern Arizona, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 10c; quantity price: 10 copies, 75c¢ to 
libraries and schools. Notes on political 
organization, property, and inheritance. 


....Navajo common law, 2. (Notes v. 9, no. 
10.) 1937. 4p. Museum of northern Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff, Ariz. 10c; quantity price: 
10 copies, 75c to libraries and schools. 
Navajo law and justice. 


....Navajo common law, 3. (Notes v. 10, no. 
12.) 1938. 8p. Museum of northern Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff, Ariz. 10c; quantity price: 
10 copies, 75c to libraries and schools. Code 
of etiquet, hospitality, and justice. 


White, Christine, ed. Official basketball 
guide for women and girls, 1939-40. 1939. 
93p. A. S. Barnes and co., 67 W. 44th st., 
New York city. 25c; cloth edition, 50c. 
Official playing rules and articles on tech- 
nique, teaching, and organization. 
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Books for 
ADULT BEGINNERS 


This pamphlet has two purposes: (1) to 
make workers with adults—librarians espe- 
cially—aware of a much-neglected person, 
the “adult beginner,” whose poor reading 
ability (below that of the 6th grade) shuts 
him out of most educational opportunity; and 
(2) to give librarians and teachers of adults 
a fairly generous list of books which are 
being used successfully with “adult begin- 
ners. 


Prepared by the Readers’ Bureau, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, with an introductory 
chapter by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult 
Education Specialist, on the problem of read- 
ing materials for adult beginners. This chap- 
ter together with the list of books helps both 
in understanding the problem and in making 
a first attack. 


64 pages, 65c; 10 or more, 50¢ each 





Reading Lists of 
BOOKS ON HEALTH 


Annotated reading lists of authoritative books 
on a great variety of health subjects, first pub- 
lished in the September, October, and No- 
vember 1939 issues of Hygeia. Attractively 
printed and illustrated. Nine separate leaflets 
of 6-8 pages each. The titles are: Books about 
Food, Books about Personal Health, Books 
about Infants, Books about the Child, Books 
about Sex and Marriage, Books about Mental 
Health, Books about Medicine, Books about 
Diseases, and Books about Public Health. 


Prepared by a Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and the American Medical Association. Avail- 
able only in units of 100: 100 copies, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7; 5,000, $28. 100 copies of 
each of nine lists, $6.30. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 N. Michigan Ave. . ‘ Chicago 
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OUR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


by Alice M. Farquhar 


Outlines a reading course 
which presents American de- 
mocracy in readable terms. 
Thirty-four titles include dis- 
cussions of what democracy is, 
the differing attitudes held by 
thinking people, the enemies 
of democracy, some aspects of 
life today that are regarded 
as problems of democracy, and 
—if it is worth saving—how 
it can be done. 
100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 
1,000, $10; 5,000, $40. 


DEMOCRACY: A READING 
LIST 


by Benson Y. Landis 


Presents 287 briefly annotated, 
selected references — grouped 
in 29 classes—to provide “some 
guidance regarding the current 
flow of books and pamphlets, 
with historical perspective and 
with due regard for schools of 
thought.” Symbol for each title 
designates whether treatment is 
elementary, advanced, or tech- 
nical. Titles especially useful to 
smaller libraries are starred. 
Supplement of 4.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, January, 1940. 


16p. 25¢; 10 copies, $1; 
25, $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $5 








